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‘¢MY MOTHER’S GOLD RING; 
Published by Whipple & Damreil, 9 Cornhill. 


This picture illustrates a story called ‘* My Moth- 
er’s Gold Ring.”” Many of you have probably read 
it, as well as the other stories of the sameseries. All 
such will undoubtedly join in the wish, so often ex- 
pressed by older persons, that the author of these hooks 
will go on to write others, that shall be as useful as 
those he has already published. If there should be 
any one of you who has never read ** My Mother’s 
Gold Ring,” you can ask your father to purchase it 
for you, and when you have read it, give it to some 
person to whom it may do good. In the mean time, 
I will tell you enough of the story to enable you to 
understand the picture. It is a story of misery caus- 
ed by intemperance. A man who was by trade a 
carpenter, industrious, frugal, a kind husband and 
father, is induced to drink one glass of rum. After 
this he goes on from one step to another, till he be- 
comesa confirmed: drunkard. He spends all his earn- 
ings for rum, neglects and abuses his family, and 
is at length arrested and about to be sent to jail in the 
next town. His wife and children accompany him. 
The following extracts from the book will explain 
the rest. 

A one horse wagon, at this moment, appeared 
to be coming down the hill behind us, at an unu- 
sually rapid rate, and the constable advised us, as 
the road was narrow, to stand aside, and let it 
pass. It was soon up with us; and, when the 
dust had cleared away, it turned out, as little 
Robert had said, when it first appeared on the top 
of the hill, to be farmer Johnson’s gray mare and 
yellow wagon. The kind-hearted farmer was out 
in an instant, and, without saying a word, was 
putting the children into it, one after another. A 
word from farmer Johnson was enough for any 
constable in the village: It was all the work of a 
moment. He shook my husband by the hand; 
and when he began, ‘‘ Neighbor Johnson, you are 
the same kind friend ”—*‘ Get in” said he; ‘‘let’s 

ave no words about it. I must be home in a 








trice, for,” turning to me, “ your old school-mate, 
Susan, my wife; will sit a crying st the window, 
till she sees you all safe home again.” Saying 
this, he whipped up the gray mare, who, regard- 
less of the additional load, went up the hill taster 
than she came down, as though she entered into 
the spirit of the whole transaction. 

It was not long before we reached the door of 
our cottage. Farmer Johnson tovk out the chil- 
dren; and, while I was trying to find words to 
thank him for all his kindness, he was up in his 
wagon and off, before I could utter a syllable. 
Robert screamed after him, to tell little Tim John- 
son to come over, and that he should have all his 
pinks and marigolds. When we entered the cot- 
tage, there were bread, and meat, and milk, upon 
the table. which Susan, the farmer’s wife, had 
brought over for the children. I could not help 
sobbing aloud, for my heart was full. ‘‘ Dear 
George,” said I, turning to my husband, ‘‘ you 
used to pray; let us thank God, for this great de- 
liverance from evil.” ‘‘ Dear Jenny,” said he, 
**T fear God will scarcely listen to my poor 
prayers, after all my offences; but I will try.” 
We closed the cottage door, and he prayed with 
so much humility of heart, and so much earnest- 
ness of feeling, that I felt almost sure that God’s 
grace would be lighted up in the bosom of this un- 
happy man, if sighs, and tears, and prayers, could 
win their way toheaven. He was very grave, and 
said little or nothing that night. The next morn- 
ing, when I woke up, I was surprised, as the sun 
had not risen, to find that he had: already gone 
down. At first, I felt alarmed, as such a thing 
had become unusual with him, of late years; btn 
my anxious feelings were agreeably relieved, when 
the children told me their father had been hoeing, 
for an hour, in the potatoe field, and was mending 
the garden fence. With our scanty materials, I 
got ready the best breakfast I could, and he sat 
down to it, with a good appetite, but said little; 
and, now and then, I saw the tears starting into 
his eyes. I had many fears, that he would fall 
back into his former habits, whenever he should 
meet his old companions, or stop in again at the 
Deacon’s store. I was about urging him to move 
into another village. After breakfast, he took me 
aside, and asked me if I had not a gold ring. 
‘* George,” said I, ‘‘ that ring was my mother’s: 
she took it from her finger, and gave it to me, the 
day that she died. I would not part with that 
ring, unless it were to save life. Besides, if we 
are industrious and honest, we shall not be forsa- 
ken.”’ - ** Dear Jenny,” said he, ‘‘I know how 
you prize that gold ring; I never loved you more 
than when you wept over it, while you first told 
me the story of your mother’s death; it was just a 
month before we were married, the last Sabbath 
evening in May, Jenny, and we were walking by 
the river. I wish you would bring me that ring.” 
Memory hurried. me back, in an instant, to the 
scene, the bank upon the river’s side, where we 
sat together, and agreed upon our wedding-day. 
I brought down the ring, and he asked me, with 
such an earnestness of manner, to put it on his 
little finger, that I did so; not, however, without 
a trembling hand, and a-misgiving heart. ‘‘ And 
now, Jenny;”’ said he, as he rose to go out, ‘‘pray 
that God will support me.” My mind was not in 
a happy state, for I felt some doubt of his inten- 
tions. From a little hill, at the back of our cot: 
tage, we had a fair view of the Deacon’s store. 
I went up to the top of it; and while I watched 
my husband’s steps, no one can tell how fervently 
I prayed God to guide them aright. I saw two of 
his old companions, standing at the store door, 





with glasses in their hands; and, as my husband 
came in front of the shop, I saw them beckon him 
in. Itwasasad moment forme. ‘‘ Oh George,” 
said I, though I knew he could not hear me, ‘‘ go 
on; remember your poor wife and your starving 
children!”” My heart sunk within me, when I saw 
him stop and turn towards the door. He shook 
hands with his old associates; they appearéd to 
offer him their glasses; I saw him shake his head 
and pass on. ‘‘ Thank Ged,” said J, and ran 
down the hill, with a light step, and seizing my 
baby at the cottage door, I’ literally covered it 
with kisses, and bathed it in tears of joy. About 
ten o’clock, Richard Lane, the Squire’s office boy, 
brought in a piece of meat and some meal, saying 
my husband sent word, that he could not be home 
till night, as he was at work on the Squire’s barn. 
Richard added, that the Squire had’ engaged him 
for two months. He came home early, and the 
children ran down the hill to meet him. He was 
grave, but cheerful. ‘I have prayed for you, 
dear husband,” said I. ‘*‘ And a merciful God 
has supported me, Jenny, said he. It is not easy 
to measure the degrees of happiness; but, take it 
altogether, this, I think, was the happiest evening 
of my life. If there is great joy in heaven over a 
sinner that repenteth, there is no less joy, in the, 
heart of a faithful wife, over a husband that was 
lost, and is found. In this manner the two months. 
went away. In addition to his common labor, he 
found time to cultivate the garden, and make and 
mend a variety of useful articles about the house. 
It was soon understood, that’ my husband had re- 
formed, and it was more generally believed, be- 
cause he was a subject for the gibes and sneers of 
a large number of the Deacon’s customers. My 
husband used to say, Let those laugh that are 
wise and win. He was an excellent workman, 
and business came in from uarters. He was 
soon able to repay neighbor Johnson, and our fam- 
ilies lived in the closest friendship with each other. 
One evening, farmer Johnson said to my husband, 
that he thought it would be well for him to sign the’ 
temperance pledge; that he did not advise it, when 
he first began to leave off spirit, for he feared his 
strength might fail him. ‘ But now,” said he, 
‘* you have continued five months, without touch- 
ing a drop, and it would be well for the cause, 
that you should signthe pledge.” ‘‘ Friend John- 
son,” said my husband, ‘‘ when a year has gone 
safely by, I will sign the pledge. For five months, 
instead of the pledge, I have in every trial and 
temptation—and a drinking man knows well the 
force and meaning of those words—I have relied 
upon this gold ring, to renew my strength, and 
remind me of my duty to God, to my wife, to my 
children, and to society. Whenever the struggle 
of appetite has commenced, I have looked upon 
this ring; I have'remembered that it was given, 
with the last words and dying counsels of an ex- 
cellent mother, to my wife, who placed it there; 
and,*under the blessing of Almighty God, it has 
proved, thus far, the life-boat of a drowning man.”’ 
The year soon passed away; and on the very 
day twelvemonth, on which I had ‘put the ring 
upon my husband’s finger, farmer Johnson brought 
over the Temperance book. We all sat down to 
the tea-table ‘together. After supper was dorte, 
little Robert climbed up and kissed his father, and’ 
turning to farmer Johnson, ‘‘ Father,” said he, 
‘has not smelt like old Isaac, the drunken fiddler, 
once; since we rode home in your yellow wagon.” 
The farmer opened the book; my husband signed 
the pledge of the society, and, with tears in his 
eyes, gave me back—ten thousand times more 
precious than ever—MY MOTHER’s GOLD RING. 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
LITTLE ELLEN, 
[Concluded.]} 

It is not pretended that little Ellen, though so 
remarkable a child, was free from faults; or that 
the grace of God, which brought forth in her life 
such rare and lovely fruits, entirely eradicated the 
infirmities of fallen nature. Her mother had 
adopted the excellent practice, too much neglected 
by parents, of counting the teachers of her chil- 
dren as friends, and treating them with attention 
and confidence. This mutual understanding, by 
transmitting to each other new traits, or occasion- 
al variations of character, as they unfolded, set 
a double watch over the pupil, and was'a powerful 
aid in promoting the great objects of mental and 
moral improvement. In consequence of this free 
intercourse, the mother of little Ellen received in- 
formation of a fault, which she and one of her inti- 
mate friends had committed. She imparted to her, 
in the morning, her knowledge of the offence, 
(which had however been committed some time 
before,) and calmly desired her to retire to her 
chamber, and meditate in solitude upon her im- 
proper conduct. At noon she carried her a slice 
of bread and a glass of water, and spread her little 
table for her. Nosuch punishment had ever been 
inflicted on her before; and she was distressed, 
and seemed to think it greater than the nature of 
the fault deserved. But she sat down quietly to 
her sad and lone repast. In the course of the af- 
ternoon, the mother repeated her visit. The little 
prisoner received her at the door, in the most 
humble and affectionate manner. 

** Oh, mother, can’t you forgive me. 
forgiven me, Can’t you forgive me?” 

‘Why do you think, my child,-that God has 
forgiven you?” 

** Because I have prayed to him. I have pray- 
ed to him, and I know he has forgiven me.” 

The mother took her from confinement; and in 
restoring her to favor told her that she must solicit 
the pardon of her instructress, at school, the next 
morning, with whith condition she faithfully com- 
plied. One morning her father said to her, ‘‘ If 
your mother will permit, you may go to Mr. 
H ’*g store, and purchase a Bible for me.” 
She accordingly went; and when it was brought 
to him he said, ‘‘I think I shall give you this 
book, my daughter.” She instantly made a grate- 
ful curt’sy, her eyes brightening with delight, and 
said, ‘‘O thank you, dear father; — 

“« This is a precious book indeed,— 

Happy the child who learns to read,— 

*Tis God’s own word, that he hath given, 

To show our souls the way to heaven:” 
Adding wih vivacity, ‘‘ and I will read it through.” 
In conformity with this promise, she would be 
found perusing its sacred pages very early in the 
morning, for she was habitually an early riser. 
Such pleasure did she derive from this employ- 
ment, that she was anxious to have her little broth- 
‘er partake in it. When her mother came down in 
‘the morning, she often found that she had been 
some time dressed, and was seated with her arm 
round his neck, earnestly and patiently teaching 
him to pronounce the words of her beloved book, 

She anticipated with much pleasure the quarter- 
ly meetings of the Maternal Association, and pro- 
fited by the instructions which she there received. 

She attended devoutly to the prayers, and was 
happy to unite her voice in a hymn of praise, which 
was selected for the assembled children. 

But especially was her attachment ardent to the 
Sabbath School. The appointed lessons were 
diligently studied, and through the week she looked 
forward with delight to the instructions she was 
accustomed .there to enjoy. One Saturday eve- 
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ning there was.a fire in the immediate vicinity of 


her father’s hause. She was much distressed in 
watching the progress of the conflagration, lest 
the little children belonging to the unfortunate 
family should suffer. Qn being assured by her 





were not hurt, but were quite happy, (it being 
only a barn, that was consumed)—she became 
composed, and retired to rest. There were how- 
ever, in the course of the night, two other fires, 
so that she became exceedingly alarmed, and the 
heavy ringing of bells in the neighborhood, added 
to the loud cries in the streets, and the glare of 
the flames, wrought painfully upon her nervous 
system. The usual means to soothe her, seemed 
to fail. At length, her eldest sister told her, that 
the indulgence of such fears would impair her use- 
fulness, and mentioned the instance of a lady whom 
she had seen, who when a fire was in her own 
remises, and her services were needed, was 
wholly unable to help, and occupied the time and 
thoughts of others, in taking care of her. It was 
affecting to see how her strong love of usefulness 
strove against the terrors that were upon her, and 
how with trembling lips she said, ‘‘ I must try to 
be ealm, or else,*sister says, I shall be less use- 
ful.” In the dim light of the next morning she 
stood by her mother’s bedside. 
‘*O, mother! I have been so troubled, for fear 
that I should net be well enough to go to the Sab- 
bath School. I have hardly slept all night; and 
have counted the clock every time, only when it 
struck five.” 
She was, however, able to go, and enjoyed the 
exercises as much as usual. She was particularly 
interested in the sermon of her pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. P The subject was Family Govern- 
ment, and it was founded on that passage in Judges, 
‘* How shall we order the child? and how shall 
we do unto him?” She conversed much about the 
text, and different parts of the discourse, especially 
about the sons of Eli, who were deprived of the 
benefits of judicious parental discipline. In the 
course of the evening, she asked her sister, if it 
was her opinion that we should know each other 
in heaven. ‘*And what will the deaf and dumb 
do?’’ said she; ‘* Will they speak then like us? 
Will they sing there, as we shall? that is, if we 
are ever permitted to go to heaven.” 
How little was it imagined by the affectionate 
group which surrounded her, that the next Sab- 
bath was to be her last on earth. In the course 
of the ensuing week, she appeared to have a 
slight cold, but made no complaint, and daily at- 
tended school. On Saturday noon she came 
home, and entering the room with her accustomed 
curt’sy, said, in a cheerful voice, ‘‘ Mother, I 
have learned every word ef my Sabbath School 
lessons. May I invite a few little girls to spend 
the afternoon with me?” She mentioned the 
names of those whom she had selected, and was 
indulged in her request. They came, and the 
time passed pleasantly together. When they took 
leave, which was before sunset, she asked per- 
mission to attend her favorite friend and neighbor 
home, and remain half an hour. The mother of 
that chosen friend, in recurring, after her death, 
to every little circumstance of this her parting 
visit, remembers that she requested to be inform- 
ed the moment when her half hour should expire, 
that she might promptly obey her mother by a 
punctual return. As she was tying her bonnet for 
her, she looked up with a sweet smile, and inquir- 
ed, ‘‘ Did you not know that there was a prayer- 
meeting this afternoon at our minister’s house ?— 
Yes, there was,andg my mother went.” The 
words of the little monitor, though not intended to 
convey a reproof of forgetfulness, were tenderly 
treasured up. The next day, while returning from 
church, as if some presentiment rested on her 
mind, she said to the same dear little friend, with 
whom she was walking homeward,— 
‘* Maria, to-morrow you may have all my play- 
things. I shall not want them any more.” 
After they separated, it was observed that she 
lingered upon the steps, fondly looking after this 
chosen and loved companion,—her last farewell. 
The evening was. spent seriously, but pleasantly 
in the domestic circle. Her parents had gone to 
attend a meeting, and the eldest sister gathered 








eldest sisters, who went to visit them, that they 


ing as were consistent with the duties of that sa- 
cred season. Finding herself much fatigued with 
the duties of her Sabbath School class, which she 
had walked a considerable distance to instruct, 
she proposed to retire early, and little Ellen rose 
to accompany her. Being accustomed to bid 
good-night, and make her curt’sy, she did so, 
though none were present but children. It was 
observed that she said, in the sweetest tone, and 
more than once, ‘‘ Good night, my dear brothers; 
a kind good night.” It was her last good-night on 
earth. We trust she is now where the shadow of 
night shall fall no more for ever. 
She said her prayers, and conversed with her 
sister on religious subjects, especially inquiring 
about that most solemn Christian rite, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Her mother, after 
returning home, hearing her cough in an unusual 
manner, went to her chamber and gave her an ap- 
propriate medicine, which she left by the bedside, 
to be repeated if necessary. Before midnight she 
awoke and coughed again. Her elder sister, 
while tenderly administering to her comfort, dis- 
covered that she was convulsed, and felt her head 
droop upon her shoulder. Supposing that she had 
fainted, she carried her to the room of her parents, 
and laid her in her father’s arms, while she sought 
remedies as for a fainting child, which were in- 
stantly administered. Medical aid was summoned 
without delay; but all was too late. There was 
neither gasp nor sigh. 
‘“« The life had gone,—the breath had fled; 

And what had been no more must be; 
The lovely form, the welcome tread, 

Ah! where were they? and where was she?” 
Faith answers, ‘‘ It is well with the child.” For 
surely, ‘‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Thus died the dear child of whom this imperfect 
sketch is given, on the 8th of November, 1830, at 
the age of seven years. ‘A post mortem examina- 
tion decided the fatal disease to have been a mal- 
formation of the heart. 

And were we to inquire what called forth such 
early loveliness and piety, in a character which at 
first developed tendencies of a different order, the 
reply would be, that next to the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, next to parental discipline and prayer, 
was the tender, faithful, and hatlowed influence of 
the ELDEST SISTER. L. H. S. 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 28, 1839. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TOBACCO STORY. 
Addressed to a Class of Young Ladies. 
Now, my dear pupils, 1 suppose you expect 
that in accordance with my promise, I shall relate 
to you something that is interesting. I think I 
will tell you a tobacco story. 

Inthe year 1836, a gentleman of about sixty 
years of age called on a physician to consult him 
respecting his health, more especially in reference 
to the use of tobacco. He had long been in the 
habit of chewing this filthy weed. Some few 
years previously, there had been.a revival of reli- 
gion in the place; his mind was deeply exercised 
on the subject of religion, and he hopefully em- 
braced the truth. Soon after he became convinc- 
ed that the practice of chewing tobacco was 
wrong; the thought made a deep impression on 
his mind, and he resolved to abandon its use. 
But the effect of this sudden change was awful in 
the extreme. His system was wholly deranged. 
It seemed as though, by a thousand different 
forces, he should be torn to pieces. He suffered 
extremely from trembling, debility, and dizziness. 
His mental and moral powers were prostrate, and 
he finally became deranged and was carried to the 
insane hospital. There he continued several 
weeks, and though he was somewhat better, yet 
he was far from being restored to health either in 
body or mind, and it was finally decided that he 
should return to the use of tobacco. From that 
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ever, that it was altogether inconsistent with the 
principles of the gospel, and that it greatly injured 
his health. He had become extremely nervous, 
suffered much from debility, and was so complete- 
ly a slave to the filthy practice, that he could not 
be without his cud a moment, except when eating. 
He sensibly felt that it was not only destroying his 
health, but that it filled his mind with the most 
gloomy forebodings. At thesametime he thought, 
if he discontinued the use of it, he should be re- 
duced to a state of insanity. With deep anxiety, 
he said to the physician, ‘‘ Now, sir, is there any 
hope for me?” ; 

The physician prescribed a strict regimen, and 
told him if he would observe that, he might be 
emancipated. He said that he could not attempt 
so formidable an undertaking alone; but if he 
would go home and remain with him, he would 
comply with his directions. 

The physician accordingly went, and the first 
day the gentleman observed an entire fast, kept 
mostly in the open air, and for several hours, la- 
bored so as to’ produce a free perspiration. At 
night, he used the warm bath, followed by a good 
deal of friction, slept well, and felt comfortably 
the next: morning. During the first day and on 
the second morning, he felt something of that 
trembling and dizziness which he had before ex- 
perienced. The second morning he ate for break- 
fast two small unleavened wafers inade of unbolted 
wheat. He chewed them a great deal and drank 
nothing. At noon he ate a little more, and con- 
tinued to exercise in the open air during the day 
and to bathe at night, gradually increasing the 
quantity of his food. But in regard to the latter, 
it was so difficult to confine him to a proper quan- 
tity, that the physician, together with his daughter, 
had to watch him as they would a maniac. By 
confining him to a plain vegetable diet, keeping 
up the exercise in the open air, during the day, 
and taking the warm bath two or three times a 
week, he was, in about ten days, entirely emanci- 
pated from his old habit, and rejoiced as a man 
conscious of anew existence. The physician then 
left him, but with this assurance; that if he indulg- 
ed in high living, or in excessive quantity, he 
would bring again upon him all his distressing 
symptoms, and perhaps insanity itself. 

Now, my dear pupils, I have not given you this 
account because I think you in the least inclined 
to this filthy and dangerous practice. But should 
you find that any under your influence are, you 
can warn them of their danger, and direct them to 
the use of means, which may result in their eman- 
cipation. R 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THERE IS NO HOPE OF HIM. IT IS TOO LATE. 

Will this ever be said, my dear young reader, 
about you? Will the physician tell your parents, 
and brothers and sisters, as they stand by vour 
sick bed, ‘*‘ There is no hope. It is too late. 
Medicine will now do no good. He must die?” 

Will some kind friend say of you as you loiter 
around the tavern, or mingle in vain company, 
‘* There is no hope. He has grown up in igno- 
rance. He never will reform. It is too late?” 
The former may bethe case. You may die young. 
More children die before they are as old as you 
are, than after. It would be better for you to die 
before you become so wicked, than to grow up to 
be a disgrace to your friends. But it is not now 
too late for you to become all that your friends can 
wish, all that you ought to be. How soon it will 
be too late if you now continue to do wrong, no one 
can tell. 

Your friends wish you to have the reputation of 
being honest, the character of telling exactly the 
truth; and you yourself wish for such a character. 
If you always tell the truth, cost what it may, you 
will certainly be respected for it. But if you once 
tell a falsehood, or even if you state something not 
quite true, not exactly as it was, you will be like- 
ly to do so again, and again, and the third time, 
and then perhaps it will be too late. Then, per- 
haps, you will keep on, till no one believes a word 








which you say. How is it now? Are you in the 
habit of saying what you know to be untrue? 
Beware. The next false word, may render it too 
late for you to reform. The liar soon and easily 
learns to steal. The thief soon learns to rob, and 
may learn to commit murder, before he knows it. 
But if not left to steal, or rob, or murder, you 
know where “all liars ” inust have their eternal 
portion. Think of it before it is too late. 

Your friends wish you to have a good education. 
They wish you to know everything which will fit 
you for usefulness and happiness in life. They 
are willing to do all they can to help you forward 
in your studies. They send you to school, and 
procure for you books, and have subscribed for 
this paper on purpose to help you in cultivating 
your mind. Your teachers are kind and faithful. 
But neither friends nor teachers can make you 
good scholars. Fivery lesson well recited makes 
it easier for you to get another well. Every day 
in which you have studied hard, it becomes easier 
to spend another such day. But every poor les- 
son, every idle day prepares the way for another 
ashard, or worse. Lessons, days, weeks, months, 
years roll on. Soon you will be too old to attend 
school, and then it will be ‘‘too late” to get a 
good education, unless you make greater efforts 
than you will probably be then ableto make. But 
long before you leave school it may be too late to 
be a good scholar, for you may soon learn to hate 
study. Tell me, how is it now? How did you 
recite your last lesson? My dear young friend, 
see to it that each lesson is perfect, each day well 
spent, and you will be all which you wish to be as 
ascholar. So it will be as to all that you do. 
Now it is not too late to become the happiest of 
the happy, learned, honored, useful. Resolve 
then to be so. And with God’s blessing, you 
WILL BE. Your friend, X. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 3. 

TI hope the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
have not forgotten the beautiful English boys, who 
were set for sale as slaves in the market of Rome, 
concerning whom a monk exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘They 
would not be Angles, but Angels, if they were but 
Christians.”” That monk was a Catholic; but at 
that time there were no Christians in that part of 
the world who were not Catholics. The Catho- 
lics, or the church of Rome, had not at that time 
admitted so many doctrines and ceremonies which 
the Bible has not required, as they did afterwards. 
Wherever they went, they introduced the Bible. 
It is true that along with the doctrines of the Bible 
they taught the duty of submission to the Pope, 
and the authority of the Catholic church over all 
professing Christians, These things are not re- 
quired in the Bible, and therefore are not com- 
manded by God. They did wrong to inculcate 
these doctrines as duties, but when they induced 
the heathen tu acknowledge God and Christ, and 
the authority of the Bible, and to abandon their 
idols and their heathen superstitions, they con- 
ferred on them a great favor. The Scriptures 
alone are able to make one wise unto salvation. 
The monk who has been meritioned was afterwards 
made Pope of the church of Rome. 
title of Gregory, and was afterwards called ‘‘ The 
Great.”” Being thus placed at the head of the 
church, he determined to carry into effect the de- 
sire which he had long indulged, of making an at- 
tempt to convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
But the Pope could not leave Rome; he therefore 
selected a monk named Augustine, whom with 
several others as companions, he commissioned as 
missionaries, to go and preach the doctrines of 
Christianity to our English ancestors. Having 
received from the Pope. a.commission, and an ex- 
hortation to faithfulness and perseverance, they 
set out on their journey. But the terrors ofa 
fierce and barbarous people, a country unexplored, 
and a language to them entirely unknown, dis- 
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couraged them, and they sent back Augustine to 
Rome to solicit the Pope to give them permission 
to abandon the enterprise. 

But the Pope had set his heart on the conver- 
sion of the Saxons. He would not listen to their 
request, but urged them and finally induced them 
to persevere. ‘They landed in asmall island, near 
the coast of England, called Thunet. At that 
time, in the south east part of England, there was 
a kingdom called Bent, of which the king was 
Ethelbert, whose queen was Bertha, the only 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, in France. 
Bertha, the queen, was already a Christian. By 
the aid of interpreters they sent a message to the 
king, announcing that they had come from Rome, 
on an embassy so important as to bring everlast- 
ing happiness to those who should receive it. By 
means of Bertha’s influence in their favor, the 
king was persuaded to give the missionaries a 
hearing. 

Carrying a silver cross and a picture of Christ 
before them, and singing hymns, they approached 
the king. He received them in the open air, that 
he might not be under the power of witchcraft, or 
the supernatural power of evil spirits. It is not 
the custom now for missionaries to rely on any 
thing but the simple truths contained in the Bible. 
They carry no crosses nor pictures, but merely 
invite men to turn to God, forsake their idols and 
their sins, believe in Christ as the Son of God, 
who gave his life and died on the cross for the sal- 
vation of the world, and by thus believing, through 
the grace of God, be saved from sin and from all 
its awful consequences. 

The reply of the king to the proposal of the 
missionaries, you shall read in the next number. 





‘THE NURSERY. 








THE NEW SWING. 


‘*Why, Mary, what are you crying about? 
Put down your apron, and tell me what is the 
trouble. Stop sobbing; I cannot hear what you 
say. Frank did what?” 

‘* Frank won’t let me swing any; he will have 
it all himself. It is my turn to swing.” 

** Well, wipe up your tears, and look good-na- 
tured; then I will go out with you, and see what is the 
matter. 1 cannot go with a sour face. There, 
let me see you smile. That will do. Now we 
will go. 

‘* Francis, is this your swing?” ‘* Yes, father.” 
‘*Who put it up?” ‘*George.” ‘* How lon 
have you had it?” ‘* Only just this morning. 
asked him to put it up, and I found the rope, and 
then Mary cried because I would not let her swing 
all the time.” 
in once.” ‘* Well, ” «© Stop, my son, a mo- 
ment. I want to know what you did, not what 
Mary did. Are you willing to tell me frankly all 
you did wrong?” ‘‘Why .” Francis looked 
on the ground, and kept kicking the dirt. ‘‘Why, 
yes, father, I will. You see we wanted a swing. 
Then George fixed it for us, because I was not 
tall enough. I was to go first, because I was the 
largest; and—and—it went so good I did not 
want to get out as soon as Mary called me.” 

** Does Mary like to swing as much as you do?” 
‘* Yes, sir; but it went so nicely I did not want to 
et out. Then she asked me so many times that— 
that I felt a little vexed, and told her I would not 
get out till I was ready, Then she ran off crying 
into the house.” ‘‘ Was it so, Mary?” ‘* Yes, 
papa. TI wanted to get in, and he staid a long 
time.” 

‘*Francis, what rule have you forgotten this 
morning?” After thinking a minute, Francis 
said, ‘‘ I might have got out, and let Mary swing 
before. J suppose I was a selfish boy; but I don’t 
know what rule I broke, Iam sure.” ‘‘ Don’t 
you, my son? Do you, Mary?” ‘*No, papa; I 
—I—I guess I was a silly little girl to cry.” 

‘*Do you remember when we were reading in 
the Bible last Sabbath?” ‘* Don’t tell,—don’t 
tell, father; now I know all about it. I forgot the 
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Saviour’s golden rule; Do unto others as you would 


have others do unto you. Wasitnotthat?” ‘Yes, 
my son, that was it; and you forgot all about it, 
and Mary did too. Mary would not like to have 
had Francis cry. It is foolish and silly for her to 
cry when any little thing troublesher. And Fran- 
cis would like to have had Mary given him his 
share of the swing. 

‘¢ Now how much trouble it would save you, if 
you would only remember this golden rule. When- 
ever you are at play, always ‘‘do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” Whenever 
there is trouble, or you wish very much to have 
your own way of playing; when you are becoming 
selfish; stop, my children, and remember this 
golden rule.” 

(Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 











EDITORIAL. 





PROVERBS.--No. 4. 
Least said soonest mended. 

This proverb is one the full force and meaning of 
which cannot be so well apprehended by children, as 
by older persons. Nevertheless, every child must 
have observed some of the evils that result from a too 

ee use of the tongue. Every one must have said, 

¢ some time or other, things which be was afterwards 

sorry for. I heard a little girl once say to another, 
“‘ [ cannot bear you, and [ will never speak to you 
again as long asI live.” ‘* Pooh!” replied the other, 
sneeringly, ‘‘ you have said so a hundred times be- 
fore, and you always did speak to me again.” 

Many more like words passed on both sides, all of 
which had to be ‘* mended ” the next day, with excu- 
ses and apologies. For my part, I would much rather 
mend the oldest frock or jacket I ever saw, than un- 
dertake to *‘ mend” all the mischief caused by the 
foolish and hasty words of one whw has not learned 
to govern his tongue. Words of anger, words of 
slander, words of falsehood,—how much harm do they 
cause in the world! 

Besides the proverb which I have selected, I might 
give you many others, written by Solomon, which 
show that he entertained the same opinion about the 
inischiefs caused by the tongue. ‘A fool’s mouth is 
his destruction, and his lips are the snare of his soul.” 
‘* He that hath knowledge spareth his words.” ‘In 
all labor there is profit, but the talk of the lips tend- 
eth only to penury.” ‘Death and life are in the 
power of the tongue.” ‘In the multitude of words 
thege wanteth not sin—but he that refraineth his lips 
is Wise.” 

The best way is, never to speak when you are an- 
gry. If you speak at all, you will be sure to say 
something for which you will be sorry afterwards. I 
heard a story once which I do not remember very ac- 
curately, but it was something like this. A king who 
had a very violent temper, and who under the influ- 
ence of passion often said things of which he was af- 
terwards ashamed, applied to one of his ministers, an 
old and wise man, for counsel. ‘* What shall I do?” 
said he, ‘I see the folly and unreasonableness of my 
conduct, but I cannot govern my temper.” The 
minister promised to seek for some remedy, and soon 
after, he told his sovereign that he had found one. 
He had diseovered a certain medicine, which, if held 
in the mouth, would allay the fever of passion, and he 
recommended to the king to fill his mouth with it, 
whenever he felt the risings of anger within him, 
The monarch followed his advice, and in a few 
months, experienced the virtues ofthe medicine. Not 
only did it prove a certain cure at the time, but his 
fits of anger became less and less frequent, and by 
degrees ceased altogether. Iwas never informed how 
this medicine was made, but I have no doubt that a 
mouthful of pure water will answer the purpose 
equally well. I therefore advise each of my young 
readers, who bas occasion for the remedy, to try it, 
and I shall be very glad to hear reports from any of 
them of its good effects. . 














CHILDREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

On Sabbath evening, 14th February, a Sermon was 
delivered in Grace Church, Temple street, Boston, 
by the Rev. Mr. Clark, before this Society, and a 
Collection of about 150 dollars was taken up to aid 
their funds. The children were there, about 40 boys 
and girls, who sung some hymns very sweetly—but 
what most interested the audience, was the following 
Address, which was delivered in a very manly style 
by a little boy, about six years of age. 


Gentlemen and Ladies,—Agreeably to the request 
of our beloved patrons and friends, | arise upon this 
occasion to address a few words to this respected au- 
dience. Dear friends; it is with feelings of melan- 
choly pleasure that we meet you at this time. And 
why? yon ask. Ab! disease and death hath entered 
our dwelling, and five happy beings, whose joyous 
countenances greeted you at our last interview, are 
not here! ‘They have died, and been laid away in 
the cold grave! A beloved brother, who has oft with 
us knelt in prayer, and joined in singing, I miss from 
my side to night! And four beloved sisters, where 
are they? They too are gone, and we shall meet 
them here no more! But we will dry our tears and 
cease to weep; for we have been taught that the Sa- 
viour loves little children, and we hope that He has 
taken them to live with Him in heaven! We have 
come here this evening to tell to you our tale of sor- 
row, and also to sing our songs of gratitude and praise 
to God, who has provided us such kind friends and 
happy home! Although our faces may be tinged with 
sadness, yet our hearts throb with joy, at viewing the 
children’s friends so near. And while we look on 
their loved countenances, no wonder that so much of 
gladness is mingled with our cup of sorrow. Hav- 
ing thus presented to you the simple story of our 
griefs, I will not tire your patience farther, but only 
implore the blessing of our heavenly Father to rest 
upon you all. 

The following is one of the hymns sung:— 


Kind friends, another year has past, 
And we, a happy band, 

Have met to sing our simple lays, 
And ask a helping hand, 


You’ll not refuse us; well we know 
Your kindness has been proved; 

And children’s tears and sorrows oft 
Your hearts to pity moved. 

Behold! these dear and precious friends, 
Who, when we went astray, 

Kindly and gently led us in 
To wisdoin’s pleasant way. 

And shall they, with an aching heart, 
Bid orphan children go— 

Because they yet have not the means 
To save them from their wo? 

Ah no! your very looks bespeak 
An interest in our fate, 

And our poor hearts with joy o’erflow, 
Our blessings are so great. 

And oh! in purer realms of light 
May those whose high behest 

Hath been to dry the orphan’s tear, 
Be there forever blest. 








VARIETY. 








Perseverance Rewarded. 


A little girl, about eight years old, took a Temper- 
ance paper at a ‘Temperance meeting, to see how 
many she could get to signit. ‘The next morning 
she presented it to her father, who had been on a 
drunken frolic for a fortnight, and came home drunk 
while his little daughter was at the Temperance meet- 
ing the night before. The gruel father raised his 
hand and struck his child a blow which levelled her 
on the floor, and said, ‘* Ill learn you to be saucy to 
your parents.” ‘The little girl got up, and picked up 
the constitution, which had fallen when she received 
the blow. She took it with her to her school, that 
day, and got the teacher and most of the scholars to 
sign it. hen she had leisure she would go and ask 
her mother if she might go to such and such neigh- 
bors and see how many could be got to join the Tem- 
perance Society. 

Her father could not but see what was doing in the 
neighborhood. For two weeks he remained at home, 
and did not use a drop of intoxicating liquor, a thin 
he had not done for years before. At the end of that 
period he said to his daughter, ‘‘ Mary, how many 
names have you got on your Temperance Constitu- 
tion?” ‘I will bring it and see,” she replied. As 


her father was counting the names she -tood between 





his knees, and when he had looked them over, h® 
said, “‘ you have one bundred and fifty.” She jump” 
ed on his knee, and impressed a sweet kiss on his 
cheek, and said, ‘‘Do you sign it too, father, and 
then there will be one hundred and fifty one.” 

The poor drunkard’s heart was melted. His bosom 
heaved—his bloated haggard cheek was wet with the 
tears of contrition—he pressed his Mary to his heart, 
and said, ‘I will sign it; and at once affixed his 
uame to the constitution and pledge.— Temp. Ree. 


An American Girl. 


A few years ago, a little girl, in Philadelphia, who 
had an ardent love to the Bible, and the duties of re- 
ligion, having felt what she owed to this blessed 
book, though she was but six years of age, was desir- 
ous of putting others in possession of the word of 
truth, and saved every half-penny that was given to 
her, to buy Bibles for the Indians. Having amassed 
together about eight shillings, she went toa merchant 
to pay iton account of the society. Many trials were 
made, and several inducements presented to draw her 
from her purpose, but in vain; she said that many 
things she saw she should like to have, but that 
money was to buy Bibles for others, and she would 
not spend it in any other way. 


Is Jesus Dead? 
A Christian mother, who had met with many sore 
afflictions, was in the habit of saying, ‘* Jesus lives.” 
** Her little daughter, one day, seeing her cast down 
and desponding, said: 
‘* What is the matter, mother, is Jesus dead ?”? 
Why should any despond who have such a Saviour? 
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Written fur the Youth’s Companion. 
A LITTLE SISTER. 

A very strange and wondrous thing 
It always seemed to me, 
That other children sisters had, 
While there was none for me. 
Papa bought books, and toys and birds, 
I called them all my own, 
And yet | was not happy, when 
I played with them alone. 
My little chamber pleased me well, 

ith bed and carpet new, 
Yet often to myself I said, 
‘There’s room enough for two. 
One morning when I woke, papa 
Was calling me to rise, 
There was a smile upon his lips, 
Though tears stood in his eyes, 
‘‘Come Mary, come with me,” he said, 
‘© And see how from above, 
Our Father has sent down to us, 
A token of his love.” 
He led me to my mother’s room, 
And laid upon my knee 
A small live baby, which he said, 
Was sister now to me. 
I’m sure that I was happy then, 
And yet, I wondered why 
I could not jump about, for joy, 
But only sit and cry. 
But oh, when I had kissed her once 
She kissed not back again, 
But cried, with a weak little voice, 
As if she were in pain. 


And so I sung my little hymns 

And would not leave her side, 

But brought my playthings, every one, 
To please her A ms she cried. 

I loved her days, and days and days, 
And still *twas plain to see, 

My little sister never thought 

Of ever loving me. 

One day my father saw the tears 
With which my cheeks were wet, 
And told me that the little one 
Scarce loved its mother yet, 

But that if I would wait awhile 

In patient love, I’d see 

How soon its little baby arms 
Would learn to cling to me. 


Papa said true, for sure enough 

She loves and kisses, now, 

And I only had to wait until 

Mamma had taught her how. 

Oh don’t you think that after this, 

I shall be always good? 

And glad to do with all my heart 

What mother says [ should? E. 
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